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PREFACE 



The teaching of science in the elementary school is a responsibility 
of major significance. Through our efforts pupils should be helped to gain 
an understanding of science in the development of our culture. Likewise, 
we should emphasize the development of the ability to write and recognize 
social uses of science in daily life. In developing the ability to under- 
stand their natural environment, the pupils must also have a complete 
understanding of the process involved. 

There is a need to improve teaching and learning in science contin- 
uously. New materials of instruction, new teaching approaches, and the 
continuing responsibility to meet the individual needs of students place 
great demands on all professional staff members to appraise the quality of 
teaching and learning in science. This publication represents an effort 
on the part of staff members within our school system to assist all staff 
members in improving the teaching and learning in science. It is hoped 
that all staff members who use this publication will find it to be of 
value . 
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Initiatory Activities 



Have the children: 

1. Listen to children’s stories about the behavior of pets they now have, 
or have had in the past. 

2. Read an interesting life-cycle story such as Buzztail by Robert McClung 
or Cottontail Rabbit by Elizabeth and Charles Schwartz. 

3* Discuss man’s dependence on animals and the importance of different types 
of animals to people in various parts of the world. 

4- Make a list of the products used by them in one day that are provided 
by animals. Items such as food, clothing, feathers, fur, and leather 
are appropriate. 

5. Tell stories about animals that man has developed by cross-breeding 

and selection. Some examples are the many kinds of dogs, horses, cattle, 
sheep, and chickens. 

6. Make a chart listing a number of animals and each animal's chief adapt- 
ation for defending itself from enemies. 

7* Make a collection of pictures of animals that show protective coloration 
or protective shape. Prepare a bulletin board display with appropriate 
captions for each picture. 

8. Prepare a listing of names of some migratory birds that can been seen in 
in the community during certain times of the year. Provide columns to 
show the date the birds are first seen and the children who observed 
them, 

9. Prepare a display of pictures showing various kinds of animals in their 
natural surroundings. Use captions to indicate one or more character- 
istic of each animal that adapts it to the surroundings shown. 

10. Collect pictures of animals that belong to each of the animal phyla. 
Display the pictures so that animals in the same phylum are grouped 
together. Discuss some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
animals in each phylum, as shown by the pictures. 

11. Prepare a frieze that shows at least one member of each of the major 
animal phyla from protozoa to vertebrates. 

12. Make a list of some of the animals in the community that most people 
consider to be pests. Find out what is being done to control each of 
the pests listed. Find out whether there are any animal parasites 
that cause serious damage in the community. 

13* Collect and display pictures of various animal homes. 

14. Collect and display pictures that illustrate various animal adaptations 
that are of value in helping the animal protect itself from enemies. 
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CONCEPT: 

1 . 




Discuss how animals in the community adjust to seasonal changes. Make 
three lists of local an im als showing those that remain active, those that 
hibernate and those that migrate. 

Developmental Activities 

There are many kinds of animals. 

Make a display of pictures and models of as many different kinds of 
animals as possible. Discuss the characteristics observed. 

Display toy animals. Handle the toy animals and discuss their differ- 
ences in structure and size. 

Plan an animal cracker party. Identify and discuss the animals re- 
presented. 

Dramatize familiar stories, such as: 

The Three Bears 

The Three Little Pigs 

Three Billy Goats Gruff 

Construct clay models of animals. Use them to make table-top displays 
of circus, zoo, or museum scenes. 

Compile a zoo picture book; compile a circus book. 

Collect pictures and photographs of animals. Arrange a bulletin board. 

Animals move r .bout in different ways. 

Collect pictures of animals that are moving. Show that an imal s can 
move by running, galloping, swimming, walking, flying, crawling, jump- 
ing and hopping. If possible, get two pictures of the same animal — 
one walking and one running. Discuss differences in movement. 

Observe the movements of fish in an aquarium. Note the movement of the 
tail and fins. 

Observe the movements of a snail in an aquarium. 

Dramatize with songs and rhythms the ways that animals move. Act out 
the slow, lumbering walk of the elephant or bear; the catlike grace of 
the tiger; the flapping wings of the bird; the hop of a kangaroo; the 
waddle of the duck. 

Animals need different kinds of food. 

Make a display table of plant food used by animals (grass, carrots, 
acorns, lettuce, cherries, nuts). Match these to pictures or models 
of animals according to the plants which each animal eats; for example, 
horses eat grass, rabbits eat lettuce and carrots, squirrels eats acorns, 
some birds eat cherries. 
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Collect pictures of animals grazing, cats lapping milk, dogs eating meat, 
bees collecting nectar. 

3* Make an experience chart of a trip to the dog show, stock show, circus, 
farm, or the aftermath of viewing an animal film. 

CONCEPT: Some animals are pets . 

1. Talk about their pets. Discuss such topics as: 

How I Got Hy Pet 

Why We Named My Pet the Way We Did 
Tricks My Pet Plays on Me 

2. Bring in photographs of pets and make a bulletin board display. 

(Children without pets can draw or make cut-and-tear figures.) 

3. Take a walk to a local pet shop. Be sure the children are prepared for 
the trip and have an organized list of questions for the pet shop owner. 
Follow the school procedure for field trips. 

4. Make clay models of pets and display them as a pet show. 

5. Read animal stories during story hour. 

6. Listen to animal records. 



CONCEPT: Pets need care. 

1. Discuss the needs of pets. Plan a schedule of procedures that will care 
for the needs of a room pet. Consider such features as: 

fresh food and water 
clean home 
nest material 

provision for elimination and excretion needs. 

2. Discuss ways pets can become a nuisance to neighbors through neglect by: 

destroying property 
jumping on people 

scattering litter around waste containers 
barking loudly. 

CONCEPT: Some baby animals resemble their parents; some baby animals do not re- 

semble their parents. 

1. Display pictures of animals and their young that do resemble each other 
(humans, cats, dogs, horses, fish) and animals whose young do not re- 
semble the adults (frogs, butterflies). Several days later separate 
the adult pictures from those of the young and have the pupil play a 
matching game with them. 
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2. Discuss ways in which human babies resemble their parents. Discuss 
the young of animal pets or other animals. 

3. Place a caterpillar in a jar with a perforated cover. Add a twig and 
leaves from the same kind of plant on which the caterpillar was found. 
Keep the leaves moist. Observe the caterpillar. 

Show a film strip about caterpillars so that the children may follow 
the complete life cycle. 

4. Bring in cocoons. Place them in an insect cage or in jars with per- 
forated covers. Sprinkle the cocoons with water once a week to keep 
them from drying out. Observe often. 

5. If possible, obtain a tadpole from a pond or pet store. Provide 
proper environment and have pupils keep a picture record, of the 
bodily changes. 






Fuzzy wuzzy, creepy crawly 
Caterpillar funny. 

You will be a butterfly 
When the days are sunny. 

Winging, flinging, dancing, springing 
Butterfly so yellow. 

You were once a caterpillar, 

Wiggly, wiggly fellow. 

Lillian Schulz Vanada 
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6. Display a set of animal pictures. Divide the set into two subsets: 
one would include animals where the young resemble the adult and the 
other would include animals where the young do not resemble the adult. 
For example use the set: 

dog 

butterfly 

frog 

cat 

rabbit 



7. Make a picture book of baby animals and their parents. 



8 . 



Construct an insect cage. 
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CONCEPT: Some baby animals need to have their parents take care of them. 

Some baby animals do not need to have their parents take care of 
them. 



1. Discuss the way babies and children are cared for by their mothers 
and fathers. 

Why do parents care for their children? 

Do other animals take care of their young too? 

Are there some animals that do not? 

2. Make a collection of pictures showing animals and their young: a 
cat and her kittens, a dog end her puppies, a horse and her colt, 
a duck and her ducklings, a bird and her nestlings. 

Display one or two pictures a day and make the highlights of a 
short discussion. Concentrate on: 



size of young and adult 
similarities of appearance 
evidence of parental care 
and background information the 

picture may afford concerning food. 






3. Start a large Animal Album for the room. Add pictures as they are* 
discussed. Place the album on the library table for children to 
review. 

4- If a child’s pet has youngs appoint the child as class reporter „ 
Have him report to the class on: 

number of babies 

color and size of babies 

way the mother cares for them 

way the mother moves them around 

action of babies. 

5. Look in picture books in the room or in the school library to find 
pictures of animals with young. 

6. Watch for patches of snail eggs on side of aquarium. Use a hand 
lens (reading glass) to watch babies develop and hatch with no help 
from mother. This illustration is a good example of abandoned 
eggs. 

7. Bring in a turtle. Tell the story of the turtle’s young. 

8. Display toy animals in family groups. 

9. Have pupils who have visited farms tell about young farm animals. 

10. Make a mural of animals and their young. 
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robin 

squirrel 

skunk 

bee 


duck 
sheep 
chicken 
po rcupine 


grasshopper 

buf+erfly 

spider 



CONCEPT: Different animals have different kinds of covering. 

1. Discuss the coverings of: 

cats, dogs, bears, lions 
fish 

elephants 

turtles 

birds 

snails 

2. Discuss what we call our covering. 

3. Bring in a small piece of fur, some feathers, some fish scales, 
possibly a turtle or clam shell. Attach them to a display board 
and have pupils place pictures of animals having similar cover- 
ing. 

4. Draw pictures and write simple stories about animals and their 
coverings. 

5. Bring in pictures that show the uses man makes of animal cov- 
erings. 

Compare the size, shape, and covering of different mammals. 





CONCEPT: Different kinds of animals live in different places. 

1. Discuss the different places in which animals find or build homes. ' 

Make a chart listing the places and the animals. 

2. Recall the types of animal homes with which the children are i 

familiar. 

3. Write a classroom story of a trip. Draw pictures of the trip. j 

4. Utilizing bulletin board pictures of animals and their homes, 

use colored string to connect the animal with its home. j 

5. Using shelf paper and dowel rods, make a "movie " about animals. 

6. Construct simple dioramas showing animals in their homes. j 

CONCEPT: The coverings of some animals change when the weather gets warm 

or cold. ( 

/ 

1. Notice the furry coats of pets and observe that the fur becomes 

ker as the cold weather approaches. Recall how animals shed j 

» * -j.r fur in the spring. ) 

2. Display pictures of the snowshoe hare which is brown in summer ) 

and white in winter. Discuss. ( 
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CONCEPT: Some birds go south for the winter (migrate) . 



Bird AViyrcH Ion 




Day migrants: 
Ducks 
Geese 
Hawks 

Night hawks 
Swallows 



Night migrants: 
Flycatchers 
Orioles 
Sparrows 
Tanagers 
Thrushes 
Warblers 



\ 
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1. Make a list of any birds seen in the school community during spring 
and summer. 

2. If it is early in the fall and the children know the robin, appoint 
each child a bird watcher to observe the common sparrow and the 
robin. On a room calendar record every day that someone has seen 

a sparrow and a robin. Note that eventually the robins disappear. 

3. Develop an understanding of the word migration. 

4. Collect colored pictures of common birds. Display them in groups: 

a. those that stay in the city, on the 

farm, in the woods during the winter 

b. those that go away 

5. Set up a feeding station outside a window or in a tree. In many 
communities, children may see only sparrows, but if another type 
of bird appears, help them to enjoy the thrill of this experience. 

6. Make an experience chart on "Our Bird Visitors." 

7. Simple map study may be introduced by indicating on simplified 
maps that most robins leave the Gary area to winter in the south- 
ern states and many hummingbirds fly across the Gulf of Mexico 
to winter in northern South America. 

8. Display pictures of the monarch butterfly. Draw pictures showing 
the butterflies in flight. 

CONCEPT: Some animals sleep during the winter (hibernate) . 

1. Introduce the word hibernate.- 

2. Show film or filmstrip on hibernation. 

3. Collect pictures of animals asleep for the winter. 

4. Develop a bulletin board showing several hibernating animals in 
their burrows, logs, caves. 

5. Draw pictures of hibernating animals. Write a simple story about 
them. 

6. Appoint a committee to act out- an imaginary day in the woods. Call 
it "The Day Mr. Bear Went To Sleep for the Winter." 

7. Learn more about the way toads and frogs go to sleep for the winter 
and tell the class. 

8. Find out what happens to the grasshoppers in the winter and tell 
the class. 

9. Using a roll of shelf paper and dowel rods, make a "movie" show- 
ing an animal preparing to hibernate. 
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CONCEPT: Many animals store food. 



See the s\u irre/. 

See +he outs'. 

S fct/rrcls ea-f nuts. 
S^t/'Vrels save, nu+s 
tor vviViter, 






"The insects eaten ?n one doy by 
a bird may balance the biro^s weglrt 



1. Assemble a collection of pictures of squirrels and chipmunks 
gathering nuts. Display and discuss the pictures. 

2. Bring in a honeycomb and have a "tasting party." 

3- Make up stories about the following and tell them to the other 
children: 

The Bear Who Forgot to Go to Sleep 

The Busy Little Squirrel 

The Hard-Working Beaver 

4. Draw pictures of the squirrel gathering nuts, the bear going to 
sleep. 

CONCEPT: Animals that go south for winter return in spring. 

1. Watch for the return of the birds, especially the "first robin-." 

2. Late in April or early in May, look for the monarch butterfly. 

3. Try to locate bird nests which are being built or which have been 
built and are occupied. Observe nests daily until the babies 
leaves them. 

CONCEPT: Animals that sleep during the winter wake up in the spring. 

1. Have half of the children make a cutaway diagram of a pond and 
its bank, showing how frogs and turtles emerge from their 
hibernation in the mud at the bottom of the pond. On the bank, 
show a coiled-up hibernating snake drowsily awakening himself. 

Show a brilliant sun overhead. The other half of the class can 
report on the differences in hibernation for the following 
animals . 

Group A. woodchuck 

ground squirrel 

Group B. bear 

raccoon 

2. Make a mural of the awakened warm-blooded animals with appropriate 
spring flowers and insects in evidence. 

3. Select some hibernating animal they would like to represent and 
write an original story or poem about the day that the animal 
emerges . 

CONCEPT: All living things are either plants or animals. 

1. Display an assortment of pictures of plants and animals. Have 
the pupils study and determine which pictures should be placed 
together. Place the titles of the two groups, as suggested by 
the class, on the bulletin board and have the pupils arrange the 
pictures under the correct title. 



(jr if o pl*n+ ox anirno/ ? 




Car\ you spell ihese w^rofs? 
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2. As pupils name the plants and animals, write the names on the 
chalkboard so they may be written into their science books. 

3. Make a list of living things. Decide whether these are plant or 
animal. 

CONCEPT: Every kind of animal is different in some way from every other 

kind of animal. 

1. Bring in an earthworm, an insect, a fish. Make a list of ways 
in which these are different. 

How are they alike? 

2. Put about five inches of soil in the bottom of a glass jar; 
add one-half inch of light sand. Sprinkle a little cornmeal 
over the sand. Put about five or six earthworms in the jar. 

Wrap the jar in black paper. Several days later remove the 
paper. Observe the passageways made in the sand by the worms. 

3. Feel the earthworm. 

What kind of skin does it have? 

How does it move around? 

4. Collect many different kinds of insects. Permit pupils to 
examine them with a magnifier. Note the shape of the body. 
Compare the number of legs found on each. 

How many legs do they all have? 

Do they all have wings? 

5. Draw pictures of the insects and write a short story about them. 

6. Bring a caterpillar or cocoon to class. 

What happens after a moth lays its eggs? 

How does the young animal take care of itself for 
the winter? 

Keep the cocoon until spring. Be sure it is in a cool, moist 
place to avoid drying out. Watch its emergence. 

When does the young look like its parent? 

Pupils should keep pictorial records of the changes. Compare 
the caterpillar with the earthworm. 

7. Bring in a ladybird beetle (ladybug). Feel it. Find the wings. 
Look for its legs under a magnifying glass. 
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How many are there? 
Are they all the same? 



8. Make a list of five to ten easy-to-know insects. 

9. Put a spider in a square glass container along with strong dry- 
twigs. Cover it securely. Watch the spider spin its web. 
Observe it under a magnifying glass. 

10. From a display of pictures and some real insects have pupils 
select those they recognize. 

11. Observe a fish in the aquarium. Watch the way it pushes water 
out from slits on the side of its head. Notice its tail, its 
fins . 

Does it have any arms or legs? 

Where must it live? 

How does its shape help it move? 

12. Obtain some scales from a local fish store. Look at them under 
the magnifying glass. 

How do they serve the fish? 

13. Recall previous learning regarding the way in which fish move 
through water. 

14. Observe the bird in flight and on the ground. 

What does- it use to fly? 

How many legs does it have? 

What covers its whole body? 

Can a bird live in water like a fish? 

15. Make a list of common mammals: 

dog, cat, horse, bear. j 

What type of outer covering do they all have? 

How do they move around? ! 



16. Make a chart to summarize things learned about! different kinds 
of animals . i 



Animal 


Size 


Skin or 
Covering 


No. of 
feet 


Wings 


Claws 




Sow it Moves 


dog 

cat 

others 


large 


fur 


four 


no 


yes 




walks or runs 


birds 


small 


feathers 


two 


yes 


yes 




flies, walks, 
or hops 


fish 


varies 


scales 


none 


no 


no 




swims 
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17. Appoint one child or a committee of two to choose one of each 
kind of the animals discussed; find out all they can about its 
life and report to the class. 

18. Appoint a committee of two or three to make a book for each of 
the different kinds of animals. Paste in or draw the colored 
pictures. Label. Call those "Our Book of Fishes," "Our 
Book of Birds . " 

19. Tape a large mural-size piece of paper across the board. Draw 
in a pond', show water's edge, land, trees, sky. Draw and cut 
out pictures of animals. Put them in the right place on the 
picture. 

CONCEPT: Some animals are hatched from eggs. 

1. Display pictures of birds. Discuss types of nests the children 
may have seen. 

Why do bird,? buil.d nests? 

Why do many birds sit on the eggs. 

Describe any bird eggs they may have seen. Compare the size of 
a robin's egg with that of a chicken's egg. Compare the baby 
robin with the baby chicken. 

2. Make a list of birds raised by man that are tame and the names 
of the baby birds: 

chicken — chick 
duck ■ — duckling 
goose — gosling 
turkey — poult 

Discuss the fact that all birds are hatched from eggs. 

3. Draw, cut out, or paint a series of pictures that tell the 
story of barnyard fowl from the egg in the nest to the stage 
when the young bird is able to fend for itself. Write a 
sentence or two about each picture.’ 

4* Set up an aquarium that has 5-6 snails and about 10 freshwater 
plants. Have the children observe the seaweed daily under 
magnification to note any eggs that may have been deposited. 

What do they look like? 

Remove the seaweed and eggs; place this in another container of 
water. Watch daily to see when the eggs begin to hatch. Use 
a magnifying glass. 
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List all the animals they know that are not covered with fur: 

birds 

insects 

frogs 

snakes 

fish 

worms 

Discuss the fact that most of these animals lay eggs. 

6. Secure frog eggs from a pet store. Place them in a bowl of 
water and observe them daily. 

7. Bring in spider sacs which may usually be found in the garage 
or basement. Carefully take one apart. Use the hand lens to 
examine the eggs. Place another spider sac in a jar. Cover 
the jar with gauze and observe daily. 

CONCEPT: Some animals are born alive. 

1# List all the animals they know that are covered with fur. 

What are the babies called? 

dog — puppy 
cat — kitten 
horse — foal 
cow — calf 
pig — piglet 
sheep — lamb 
rabbit — bunny 
goat-.-kid 

Discuss the fact that most animals that have fur (hair) cover- 
ing bear their young alive. 

2. Display pictures of mother animals and their babies. Compare 
the ways in which most of the animals that are born alive 
resemble their parents. 

3. Discuss the care of the very young. 

Who feeds them? 

What does the mother give them? 

4. Ask the librarian to help the children to find a good story 
about a puppy, kitten, or some other baby animal to read to 
the class. 

5. Have the class write poems about their pets or favorite farm^ 
animals that bear their young alive. 
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6. 


Pupils can make up their own riddles. See if the class can 
guess them. 


7. 

\ 

i 


Arrange a visit to a local pet shop. Find out about the 
guppy fish. 

How does it differ from most other fish in the way 
in which it has young? 

Report to the class. 


CONCEPT: 


Some animals are raised by man and are tame. (Domestic) 


: 1 . 


Set up a display of pictures and/or models of domestic animals 
of this region (cow, dog, cat, sheep, pig) and wild animals 
as we think of them (lion, tiger, crocodile, snake). Let the 
pupils study, discuss, and separate the animals into two groups. 
(Books from the ten cent stores are good sources of pictures,) 


2 . 


Discuss wild animals sometimes cared for in our country in zoos, 
open-air wild life museums. 


1 

> 


Does this make them tame animals like the dog, cat, cow, or 
horse? 

What is the difference? 


3. 


Discuss: animals that man raises that also live in the wild 

state (rabbits, minks, foxes); animals that are not used in 
our country but are sometimes used in other countries to help 
man (elephants, camels). 


4. 


Make the transition from the words tame animals to domestic 
animals. 


5. 


Tell the class the story of the early horse, the Eohippus, which 
was no bigger than a fox. 


6., 


Make a list, or collect pictures, of all the domestic animals 
known to the children. Sort them into three groups as follows: 

animals that are pets 

animals that are "workers" 

animals that give us food or materials. 
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Chickens 

Li-H\e chickens s<^/pe ep ; peep/ 

The^ are |ofs of -Pun 'i’o k^€.p* 

Th©^ laj ejjs ■Ear H 0( J and to e. 
Chickens Qre. fun fa We+ch ond see. 
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7* Write and illustrate simple compositions about animals for their 
science books. 

8. Tell stories about their pets, their behavior, their tricks and 
their care. 

9. Collect pictures of cats and dogs. Compare the cat and the dog. 
Both have: 

fur to keep them warm 
four legs to walk and run 
sharp teeth so they can eat meat 
table's- the dog, puppies; the cat,' 
kittens 

10 . Read stories about animals in books from the library. 

11 . Plan a trip to a local farm. Some have special accommoda- 
tions and interest for groups of children. 

12 . Make a papier-mkche farm exhibit. 

13. Prepare a program around the exhibit and invite other groups 
to attend. 



CONCEPT: Domestic animals eat plants and other animals. 

1. Discuss ways pets and farm animals eat and drink: 

Poultry have no teeth and lift water in their bills, 
letting it run down their throats. 

Pigs, horses, cows, suck in water and then 
swallow. 

Cats and dogs use their tongues for drinking 
milk and water. 

Dogs eat meat in chunks. 

Cows chew cud. 

2. Using any available sources of information, including books 
from the library, pupils can find out what plant foods farm 
animals eat. Record the information in pictures and sen- 
tences. 

3. As a class project make a picture chart of farm animals. 
Opposite the pictures illustrate or tie actual specimens 
of the most important plant foods they eat. 

4. - Some children have spent summers on farms. Let them tell 

about corn, wheat, and other field crops. Discuss the silo 
and the haymow in the barn. 

Why does the farmer store some of his harvest? 
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5. 



See if you can find out why pigs, like to wriggle in the mud. 



Are pigs really dirty animals? 

How does the pig's snout help him? 



6. Make a scrapbook using old magazine and catalogue pictures and 
children's drawings. Call it "My Farm" or give it a favorite 
name such as "Three Oaks Farm," Paste in or draw pictures of 



the farmhouse 

fences, trees, bushes, grass 

bams 

animals 

fields 

people 

planting, harvesting 

7. Write a story about some farm or house pet. Illustrate it 
and make a cover for the booklet. 

i« 

8. Find out more about one special animal such as the cow, pig, 
or chicken. Find out about its sense of smell, how it hears, 
type of teeth, what it eats, kind of covering, and anything 
special that makes it different from other animals, Write 

a story about it an read it to the class. 

CONCEPT: Domertic animals give us food and other products. 

1. List the foods we eat that come from animals. 

2. Make a pictorial chart of the animal products we like to eat 
for breakfast, for lunch, for supper. 

3. Write stories with such titles as: 

"Why We Are Grateful to the Cow" 

"How Sheep Share Their Coats with Us" 

"The Busy Bee Is Good to Me." 

4. Display pictures of animals and the foods we get from them. 
Let the pupils connect the food with the animal using a 
streamer . 

5. Develop a similar bulletin board about other animal products. 

6. Talk about leather. 

Where does it come from? j 

How do we use it? 

Make a chart of leather products. 
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7. Choose five common domestic animals and prepare a scrapbook 
about their contributions to our way of life. Illustrate 
the scrapbook with original drawings and/or magazine and 
newspaper clippings. 

8. Report to the class about the use of dogs as guides for the 
blind and as guard dogs. 

9. After gluing colored animal pictures to cardboard, cut them 
into jig-saw puzzles for classroom use. (These puzzles may 
later be donated to kindergarten or first grade rooms.) 



Cow Ways 

What do you think our mother cow did 
When she had a calf one day? 

She took it out in the pasture and hid 
It snugly ahd- safely away. 

It wouldn't answer our pleading call. 
And it wouldn't move a bit. 

And maybe we wouldn't have found it 
at all 

But the cow led us straight to it.'.' 

And Father put it over his arm 
And patted its sleek red hair. 

And told it it couldn't come to harm 
While he and the cow were there. 

So we carried it back to the barn, 
and now. 

Out' there in a warm, dry pen. 

It romps around beside the cow. 

Then sleeps and romps again. 

Euola Chamberlin 




SCIENCE VOCABULARY: 

A baby cow is a c . 

Animals that are not wild are t 

When a chick comes out of the egg it is h 

A baby horse is a f . 

The mouth of a bird is called a b . 

Cows like to eat h . 

A baby cat. is called a k . 
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SEATWORK SUGGESTIONS: 




Directions: Place the product under 

the name of the animal 
from which it comes. 



CONCEPT: All birds are alike in many ways. 

1. Bring in feathers. (Pigeon, sparrow, starling, chicken, robin, 
canary, parakeet feathers are usually available . ) Examine the 
shape, color, and texture. Look for soft down feathers. 

2. Place a drop of water on the feather. Observe. 

Does the feather get wet easily? 

3. Provide outline of a typical bird. (See diagram.) Label all the 
parts. Discuss the fact that although all birds do not look 
alike, they all have two legs, two wings, a tail, two eyes, and 

a beak but no teeth. 
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k. Examine pictures of a variety of birds. Locate the wings, feet, 
and beak. Describe the color of the feathers on the crown, 
back, tail, breast, belly, and wings. 

5. Start a room scrapbook of bird pictures. 

6. Display pictures of such birds as the penguin, ostrich, kiwi, 
cassowary, and emu. Locate the wings. Discuss the fact that 
all birds have two wings even though a few cannot use their 
wings for flight. 

7. Examine pictures of birds and describe the beaks. 

What color is the beak? 

Is the beak small or large in com- 
parison to the size of the bird? 

Does the beak curve? 

Is the beak long and pointed? 

8. Provide an outline of four common types of beaks. (See diagram.) 

What is each type of beak used for? 

What birds have these types of beaks? 

Label the diagram. 

9. Talk about their experiences of being bitten by a pet parakeet 
or •.anary. List several birds with beaks shaped so that seeds 
can be crushed easily. 

10. Display a picture of a robin, a woodpecker, a duck, and an owl 
(or other birds in the same families). Examine the feet. 

How many toes can you see? 

Are they arranged the same way? 

Which bird has very sharp claws? 

What do you think they are used for? 

11. Provide an outline of the common types of feet. (See diagram.) 

List the birds that are climbers, the perching birds, the birds 
that are swimmers, and the birds that use their feet to grasp 
prey. 

12. Talk about the kind of eggs. (Chicken, robin, sparrow, parakeet.) 

Where do the female birds usually lay their eggs? 

How do nests differ? 

How are the eggs kept warm? 

Are all birds' eggs the same size, color and shape? 

13. Bring in a chicken egg. Measure its length. Obtain information 
about the size of different types of eggs from the encyclopedia. 
Discuss the variety of sizes and colors of bird eggs. 
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14. Make models of bird eggs from clay such as: 

ostrich egg - 7 " long 
hen egg - 2 i" long 

robin egg - l|" long 

hummingbird - 5 " long 

Paint the eggs using information acquired from bird books and 
encyclopedias . 

15. Have a"look and tell" session. Each child brings in a picture 
of a bird and describes the beak, type of feet, nest, eggs, 
and other information he has acquired. 

16. Find out how bones of birds help them to fly. 

17. Bird kits are available for many kinds of birds. Choose and 
obtain and assemble it for classroom display. 



CONCEPT: Birds live in many different places. 



1. Keep a list of all the birds seen around the neighborhood? 



What have you seen the birds eating? 
Have you ever tried to feed the 
birds in your neighborhood? 

What kinds of food can you give them? 
Have you seen any bird nests? 

Where? 

What do they look like? 



2. Select a bird and make up a riddle about it. 
try to guess the bird. 



Let the class 



3. 



Answer the question: 



i' 

1 



Why don't we see robins at Christmas time? 



4. Recall the word "migration." Look it up in the dictionary and 
report to the class. Add the word to the room science 
dictionary. 



5. Obtain a chart showing the migration of birds. Consult 
books from the library and encyclopedias. 

6 . Make a calendar showing birds seen throughout the year. 
Learn which of these birds are permanent residents of our 
area and which are migratory birds. 

7. Make a list of ways people can help winter birds find food. 
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8. Construct a feeding station for birds. Include seeds, suet, 
popcorn, peanut butter, and water. Report about the birds that 
have used your feeding station. 

CONCEPT: Most birds are useful to man. 



1. Find out what the birds in this area eat. List those whose 
food consists mainly of insects, and those whose food consists 
mainly of weed seeds 

2. Make up meal cards for such birds as the robin, woodpecker, 
sparrow, cardinal. Display these cards on the bulletin board 
or in a pocket chart. 

3. Make a list of harmful insects eaten by birds: 

potato beetles 
tussock moths 
tent caterpillars 
mosquitoes 
aphids . 

4. Read and report on hawks to learn which hawks are harmful and 
which are beneficial. 



5. Display pictures of owls. List the ways an owl differs from 
a robin: size, shape, eyes, beak, feet, food. 

6. Construct a chart that shows whichbi'rds man uses for food. 

7. Use 4 in. x 6 in. cards to illustrate the uses of feathers 
(down for pillows, sleeping bags, trimmings on hats, dusters). 
Place the cards in a pocket chart or on the bulletin board. 



CONCEPT: Some cold-blooded animals go through different stages of growth. 



1. Obtain a goldfish from the local store or pet shop. Place it 
in an aquarium. Point out the main parts of the goldfish. 
Discuss each. 




2. Construct a large paper fish which can be dismantled and as- 
sembled on a flannel board. Each fish part should be labeled 
or numbered. See illustrated suggested outline of a fish. 
Label the parts: 



head 

scale 

tail 

fins 

gill cover 

3. Obtain some frog eggs from a scientific supply house or local 
pet store. Place them in an aquarlun of pond water, green plai 
and gravel, (if pond water is not available, be sure to allow 
tap water to stand for 24 hours.) Observe the frog eggs daily 
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to watch for the development of the tadpoles. Fed the tadpoles 
pieces of lettuce, tiny bits of hard-boiled eggs, or fish food. 
Keep a record of the development of the tadpoles. 

Which legs appear first? 

What is happening to the tail? 

Provide a means for the frog to get out of the water. 

4. Make a series of pictures showing the frog's complete growth 
and development. 

5. Obtain newts from an approved scientific supply house or 
local pet shop. Observe the newt's growth. 

6. Collect pictures of frogs, newts, and salamanders for the 
amphibian section of a "Cold-blooded Animal" bulletin board. 

7. Read and report on: 

frogs newts 

toads salamanders 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE FROG 
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Salamander- 



Newt 



8. Obtain a baby turtle from the local store or pet shop. Place 
it in a turtle bowl or an aquarium with enough water so that 
the turtle may submerge itself. Place a flat rock or other 
platform for the turtle to rest on when he crawls out of the 
water . 

9. Collect pictures of lizards, snakes, alligators, and crocodiles 
for the reptile section of a "Cold-blooded Animal" bulletin 
board . 

10. Read and report on: 

lizards alligators 

snakes crocodiles 

turtles 



11. Plan, draw, and paint a three sectioned mural on the growth 
and development of turtles. 




THE BOX TURTLE 
(LAND TURTLE) 




THE GREEN TURTLE 
(WATER TURTLE) 




GARTER SNAKE 
( A SNAKE THAT BRINGS 
FORTH ITS YOUNG 
ALIVE) 
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CONCEPT: Cold-blooded animals have different ways of moving, eating, and 

protecting themselves. 

1. Use an experience chart to guide observation of live goldfish. 
Discuss these possible titles: 

How do goldfish breathe? 

What are the gills? 

Where are the fish's fins? 

How many fins does the goldfish have? 

How does the goldfish learn about 
the things around him? 

How does the goldfish move? 

How does the goldfish eat? 

How do goldfish protect themselves? 

2. Discuss how fish are like people in some ways and how they 
differ in other ways. 

3 . Advise in the selection cf a variety of fish pictures for the 
fish section of a "Cold-blooded Animal" bulletin board. 

k. Develop an information sheet for individual seat work; ex- 
plain how fish, amphibians, and reptiles move, eat, and pro- 
tect themselves. 

5. Observe how the cold-blooded animals protect themselves. 

Write an experience chart with the children on how f j sh, 
amphibians, and reptiles protect themselves. 

Information chart: 



LOCOMOTION FOOD PROTECTION 


FISH 


Fins and tail are used 
for swimming 


Plants, worms, 
water insects, 
fish 


Coloration, speed 


FROG 


Has four legs for 
hopping, jumping, and 
swimming 


Insects, worms 


Coloration, jumping, 
speed 


SALAMANDER 


Has four legs for 
crawling, and swimming 


Insects, worms 


Coloration, hiding , 
speed 


SNAKE 


Strong muscles enable 
movement from side to 
side 


Eggs, animals 


Coloration, speed 


LIZARD 


(Usually) Has four legs 
used for walking, 
climbing, and running 


Insects, sometime: 
small animals 


Coloration, speed , 
sometimes a spiny 
covering 


TURTLE 


Has four legs for walk- 
ing and swimming 


‘Plants, insects, 
snails, worms 


Coloration, pulls 
soft body parts into 
its shell. 



6. Se?t up a balanced aquarium. An aquarium is a place where water 

plants and water animals live together. An aquarium which has 
the proper amount of plant life in proportion to the animal 
life is a balanced aquarium. The plants and animals are de- 
pendent upon each other. The animals get food and oxygen from 
the plants, while the plants get carbon dioxide from the animals 

and air from the water. Without plants the animals would soon 

use all of the oxygen. 

7. Keep a toad and a frog in a terrarium for a few days. Observe 
how they eat, breathe, and move about. 

8. Make up experience charts developing observations of the adult 
toad and frog. Discuss: 

How do toads and frogs breathe? 

How do toads and frogs catch insects? 

How do toads and frogs eat? 

How do toads and frogs move in water? 

How do toads and frogs move on land? 

How do toads and frogs protect themselves? 

9. Have a terrarium for turtles. Feed them and observe their 
actions. 



10. Collect pictures of lizards for the reptile section of the 
"Cold-blooded Animal" bulletin board. 

11. Write a lizard story on the chalkboard. A suggested title 
might be "Mr. Lizard." Discuss: 



What is Mr. Lizard? 

Where does Mr. Lizard live? 

How does Mr. Lizard move? 

What does Mr. Lizard eat? 

How does Mr. Lizard protect himself? 



SUGGESTED SEATWORK: Place the name of each 

animal in the correct column 



FISH 


AMPHIBIAN 


HEPTILE 









frog 

guppy 



tuna 

snake 



alligator, 
toad 



salamander goldfish dinosaur 



lizard 



turtle 



newt 




The horned 
"toad" is really a 
lizard. Notice the 
scales on the body. 
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12. Examine a piece of snake skin, a turtle f s shell, the scales on 
the neck and legs of a turtle. 

13 * Bring in items made of alligator skin for the children to examine 
and feel. 

14. Draw pictures of alligators in their natural habitats. 

Crossword puzzle: 

COLD - BLOODED ANIMALS 




ACROSS 

1. The bodies of reptiles 
are covered with these, 
(scales) 

2. Cold-blooded animals 
that always live in 
water, (fish) 

3. A young, undeveloped 
frog, (tadpole) 

4. All lizards have 

four of these, (legs) 

DOWN 

5. Animals that live part 
of their lives in water, 
(amphibians) 

6. Fish use these to 
move, (fins) 

7. Most cold-blooded ani- 
mals lay these, (eggs) 

8. This is a type of 
amphibian, (toad) 

9. This reptile can be a 
good pet. (turtle) 



CONCEPT: Some cold-blooded animals breathe under water; other do not. 

1. Fill a transparent container with cold water. Let the cold 
water stand overnight in the classroom. Ask the children to 
look at the water. They will be able to see bubbles of air 
suspended along the sides of the container. 

2. Construct a large outline of a fish head with a cut out of its 
gills. Explain how the fish breathes. 

3. Duplicate simple drawings of cold-blooded animals that breathe 
under water and those that do not. Label and color each out- 
line picture. Discuss. 

CONCEPT: Most cold-blooded animals living today are different from 

those which lived long ago. 
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1. Compare pictures of present-day reptiles and ancient dinosaurs. 
Use opaque projector if one is available. 

2. Compile a room scrapbook of pictures of reptiles that lived 
in ancient times. 

3. Make plaster models from rubber molds of dinosaurs. Many 
children have these molds in model building sets. 

4. Construct dioramas showing life during the Age of Reptiles. 

5. Bring in models. of dinosaurs and dinosaur skeletons which are 
available in many of the stores. Set up a display table. 

Have a idling contest. 

6. Select one dinosaur to model from clay or from papier-mSch^. 

7. Arrange a bulletin board display. Sections could include: 

Flesh-eating reptiles 
Plant-eating reptiles 
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9. Read stories and obtain other information from books. Report 
to the class on the information obtained. 
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CONCEPT: There are many kinds of insects. 



1. Make a large diagram of a grasshopper and label all parts. 

2. Bring a grasshopper to school. Use a hand lens to identify 
and locate the number of legs, wings, and antennae. 

3. Place one antenna on a slide and, using the microprojector, 
observe it under low power. Repeat this activity using the 
legs and wings of the grasshopper. 

4. Make a diagram of a grasshopper and label it. Make a list 
of the reasons why the grasshopper is called a typical in- 
sect. 

5. Locate the tiny openings (spiracles) on the abdomen of a 
live grasshopper to observe how it breathes. 

6. Point out that the hind legs of a grasshopper differ from the 
rest of its legs. Have each child examine a grasshopper, if 
possible. 

7. Observe the leg of a grasshopper under the objectives of the 
microprojector. Project the image upon a screen or the wall. 



GRASSHOPPER 
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HEAD OF GRASSHOPPER 





8. Use a prepared slide to observe the mouth parts of a grass- 
hopper under the microprojector. 

What do grasshoppers eat? 

Why do they need chewing mouth parts? 

9. Examine the wing of a butterfly under the low power object- 
ive of the microscope or microprojector. 

Why do you think butterflies and moths are called 
"scaly winged"? 

Take a toothpick and scrape the wing of the butterfly. 

Catch the falling substance on a clear microscope slide 
and place it under the high power objective of the micro- 
projector. 

What can be seen now? 

How do the scales enable the butterfly to fly? 

Bring in a moth and a butterfly. Place them side by side 
and compare them. Make a list of. the differences. 
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11. Obtain a butterfly and find the mouth part. Use a tooth pick 
to locate the coiled tube. Place the butterfly on a glass 
slide under the microprojector and elongate the tube. Re- 
lease it and observe that it coils back like a spring. 

BUTTERFLY MOTH 
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12. Place the antenna of a moth alongside the antenna of a butter- 
fly and observe it under the microprojector. Have the children 
make a diagram and describe the differences. 

13. Place a fly on a slide and observe it under the microprojector. 

14. Point out that the housefly feeding upon a lump of sugar pours 
salivary fluid over it and then sucks up the resulting fluid. 

Why is it unwise to eat food that has been exposed to 
flies? 

15. Use a prepared slide to observe the mouth parts of the fly. 




HOUSE FLY 



eye 




Two pairs o y 
horizontal}# Work- 
ing jaws: 

The mandibles 



Place a sheet of glass on a table with a weight on one end 
so that a part of the glass extends beyond the table. Put 
a small amount of sugar on a part of the extended glass. 
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Place two or three live flies under a tumbler inverted over 
the sugar. 




17. Obtain a ladybird beetle and examine the hard, shell-like 
outer wings. 

Do these wings resemble the wings of other insects? 

Why not? 

18. Use prepared slides to show parts of a beetle. 

19. Explain why bees, wasps and ants are called social insects. 

20. Construct an ant box as much like the ant T s naturals environ- 
ment as possible. One side of the box should be glass, which 
is kept covered except when observing the community activities. 



Why do the ants establish paths? 



21. Bring in a grasshopper, a butterfly, a housefly, an ant, a 
ladybird beetle, and a bug. Make a list of the character- 
istics that they have in common. 

22. Make an insect net as shown below. 






23. Prepare a temporary container lor rousing live sf c ,.mer:s« 

Use transparent plastic containers -loves tea with wir e screen 
or mesh to provide adequate ventilation and prevent con- 
densation from obscuring the view oi the interior. 

24. Plan a short neighborhood trip wir'd the -.iaes to collect 

local specimens. Use the *•* d 1 *' ce ,-r *..et described 

above. 



25. Make an insect cage using a green plant, a lamp vhimr.ey, a 
large container , and Wire mesh. In 1 ;% filer. e some of the 
insects gathered on a field trip, hov*?; w it h the lamp 
chimney. Bend the wire mesh over the top of the lamp chimney 
Pack the large container with soil and place the flower 
pot containing the plant, insects, and lamp chimney in the pan 
of soil. 

Wire Mesh- 




Piowe r 
Pot 



26. Make Isfe^lnsect-killing jar by placing a wad of 1 otton. in the 
bottom of a screw-top pint jar. Soak the cot to- • with carbon 
tetrachloride. Cover the cotton with a ar le of blotting 
paper and a cardboard circle full of noV:*. r- U:. the inserts 
in the jar and screw the •■o'- , ex txgntiy, 

27. Make an insect collection and label wher po-rihle. 



vOV 

CONCEPT: Some inserts change from one fo:ni fo a:- oth-r 

grow to mturity. 
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1. Provide living examples f met a mo 1 piosit-. w he/. ever possible. 
Observe obvious activity a^d appearar e in «a*. h stage. Keep 
a class log of observations, Living epe-ime..: s may be kept 
in an insect cage or in clear quart -si£e jars. The latter 



type of container affords a greater opportunity for mobility 
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2. Bring live insect eggs to class. Record the location where 
the eggs were found. Force the hatching by keeping eggs as 
close as possible to room temperature (72° F) and humidity. 
The period of incubation will vary with the type of insect. 

Larvae or caterpillars that survive can be kept in an insect 
cage or individual bottles; for example, quart-sized mason 
or coffee jars or clear glass. This latter method of pre- 
servation will allow for greater mobility and a larger num- 
ber of individual observations in the time allotted. 

Provide larvae with fresh vegetation, preferably with the 
kind upon which the organism (egg/ was found. 

Keep a daily record of pupils f observations. Include an- 
swers for: 

How often do the caterpillars eat? 

Is there any particular pattern followed in the way 
leaves are eaten? 

At what point (number of days) do they stop eating 
and begin preparing for pupal stage? 

If the larva being used forms a chrysalis instead of a 
cocoon, describe only the apparent process of formation, 
and assign the task of finding information on and des- 
cribing the cocoon formation. 

3 . Observe the pupa stage. Remove, by cutting with a 
scissors, enough material to provide sufficient light in- 
side the cocoon, so that any changes in external character- 
istics may be observed. Using three cocoons, make openings 
in each and cover one opening with transparent material 
(cellophane or Saran wrap), one with opaque material, and 
leave the third "window" uncovered. Check for apparent 
changes daily and record the results as reported by the 
pupils . 

Do all specimens pupate? 

If not, what should be done before forming a judg- 
ment about the opening and its effect? 

4. Make a chart, visible from all parts of the room, listing 
and illustrating insect life stages in complete metamor- 
phosis . 

5- Read and report on: 

Insect Homes 

How Insects Grow 

Insect Enemies 

Insect Allies (beneficial) 

6, Obtain an ant colony and observe the work of the different 
ants, 
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7. Make a large scrapbook of insects. Include pictures, drawings, 
specimens, and written description of their life cycles. 



8. List many of the places where insects can be seen. 

9* Discuss the variety of places where insects live and ask the 
pupils why they differ in the selection of an environment. 

10. Study one of the living areas of insects and report on the 
findings to the class. 

CONCEPT: Some insects are useful to man: some are harmful, 

1. Make a frieze of the life history of some of our useful 
insects, 

2. Show the pollen on flowers. Use the microprojector. Care- 
fully watch bees collecting pollen and nectar. Follow the 
movements of the bee to observe whether it visits the same 
kind of flower or goes from one kind to another. 

3. Explain the purpose of pollen and the role insects play in 
spreading it. 

4. Bring a honeycomb to class. Examine the structure and the 
six-sided cells. Permit the children to taste honey. 

5. Read and tell how the ladybird beetles help to control scale 
on orange trees. 

6. Assign library research reports to more advanced pupils on 
little known insects that are, economically or otherwise, 
significant contributors. A good starting point may include 
any of the following. 

f Lac ! insects for shellac and lacquer. 

Fly larvae which live on decaying animals, for example, 
bluebottle fly. 

Body secretions of blister beetle and/or larvae of some 
flies used for medicinal purpose. 

7. Suggest report to the class on ,r ant-cows rf (aphids). 

CONCEPT: Insects differ from spiders. 

1. Bring in a garden spider and any large-type insect in good 
condition. Compare their number of legs and body segments, 
the presence or absence of wings, and other obvious struc- 
tures. 

Can you see how spiders and insects are alike — how 
they differ. 

2. Collect as many different kinds of spiders as can be found. 
Prepare, mount, and identify. Also indicate where the 
specimen was found and the date. 
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CONCEPT: 

1 . 

2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



D. 



CONCEPT: 



1 . 



2 . 



Develop a class notebook and/or collection on spiders and in- 
sects . 

Report on: 

How the Spider Gets Its Food 
How the Spider Spins Its Web 
How the Spider Grcws 
How Spiders Help Us 
How Spiders May Be Harmful 

Bring in a spider. Put it into a glass jar with a fine screen 
top and the kind of plants on which the spider was found. Ob- 
serve methods of capturing and eating food, laying eggs (female), 
constructing webs and defending itself. Egg sacs will sometimes 
be found with the web; pupils should be on the alert to bring in 
eggs when possible. 

Report on the fl orb weavers . " 

Explain why the spider is never caught in its own web. 

Man tries to control the growth of both useful and harmful 
insects and spiders. 

Discuss why some insects and spiders are considered dangerous. 

Recount how some diseases are spread by insects . 

Discuss in what ways man protects himself from insect pests. . . 

Obtain information about chemical agents used to destroy insect 
pests . 



Do we kill all insects by the same method? 

Why not? 

Discuss "conservation of natural enemies." 

Do birds play a role here? 

How? 

Do the chemicals used on insects affect the birds? 

Report on the importance of man's ability to adapt to his 
environment . 

Animals are especially fitted for the environment in which 
they live. 

Ask parents, grandparents or neighbors about plants and animals 
in this area which have slowly disappeared in their lifetime. 
Include birds, wild and domestic animals, some species of fish, 
flowers, and wild fruit. Report to the class and try to account 
for some of these changes. 

Tell about a trip taken to another state or section of the coun- 
try such as Florida, New England states, Northwestern states, 
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pr air ie states, or Arizona. 



3 - 



4 . 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 

CONCEPT: 

1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



CONCEPT: 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 




Were the plants and animals different from those in this 
area? 

Learn how a fish is suited to live in water. 

Do fish use air (oxygen)? 

How do fish move about? 

What do they eat? 

Have a few pupils read about a desert animal and tell the class 
how it is adapted to live for days without water. 

Have the children make up riddles or play games, such as "twenty 
questions," to keep the characteristics of each group in mind. 

Discuss dinosaurs. 

Why aren't any still living on earth? 

Discuss their family tree. 

List some animals presently in danger of becoming extinct. 

Some animals tend to live together in groups and/or packs. 

Set up an exhibit of animal families. They may be ceramics 
or stuffed animals. Make dioramas of these family groups 
with suitable backgrounds. 

Make a scrapbook of pictures of animal families. Encourage 
the pupils to contribute to this collection. 

Select one animal that lives in a group and report on its 
habits and environment. Encourage the use of library re- 
sources. 

Some animals are useful to man. 

Make illustrated charts showing the animals that are used for 
transportation: the horse, oxen, deer, donkey, dog, mule and 

camel . 



Discuss the important part they played in our early history; 
how they are still useful to man regardless of modern machines 
which have taken over some of the heavy work formerly done by 
animals . 

Make a frieze showing that certain animals are a source of fur 
(beaver, raccoon, mink, squirrel, muskrat, seal, ermine and 
fox) . 

Make a frieze showing the usefulness of dogs and cats to man 
(police dogs, war-service dogs, seeing-eye dogs, sheep dogs, 
watchdogs, farm dogs, St. Bernard dogs of Switzerland, cats). 
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5. Make a chart of the products we get from the cow: kinds of food 
and why they are important in our diet; articles made from hide. 

6. Discuss farm animals and their benefits to man. 



CONCEPT: Some animals are harmful to man. 



1* Plan an exhibit of fruits and vegetables which show animal 
damage: an apple or ear of corn damaged by the larvae of 
insects; leaves of tomato plants with aphids; partially eat- 
en greens caused by rabbits. 

2. Report about an animal which is harmful in some way. 

3. List as many animals as the group can suggest and talk about 
harmful features of each. 

4. Observe and tell about a lawn or garden which is in need of 
weeding . 

Is a community garden club a good idea? 

Can pupils help around the school area? 

5. Display pictures of harmful plants. Point out identifying 
characteristics so that the pupils will be able to identify 
the plant and avoid contact. 

CONCEPT: Animals differ from each other in structure and function. 



1. Review briefly the outstanding differences between plants and 
animals. Permit pupils to contribute their personal ideas 

on ways which they use to distinguish these differences. 

2. Define the term protist . Explain that scientists are still 
trying to complete the grouping of plants and animals. 

What is the basis for their differences or problems? 



3 . Talk about the many different names given to the same 

animal. Explain why scientists cannot use common names in 
grouping . 



Does the same animal ever have more than one name? 

If so, how is this possible? 

4. Ask pupils to read about the many attempts by scientists to 
devise a successful system of classification. Include in- 
formation about the work of Aristotle. Discuss the accept- 
ability of his system. 



Read about and discuss the contributions of Carolus Linnaeus. 



Why was his system of grouping living things so success- 
ful? 





5. 



6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



9 . 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13 . 



14 . 



15 . 



16. 




Define the term classification. Compare the terms class - 
ification and grouping . 

Introduce and define the word zoologist . 

Compare the grouping of animals with the organization or sec- 
tions used in department and food stores. 

How are they similar? 

Different? 

Present a brief overview of invertebrates and vertebrates. 

Discuss the spinal column , vertebra , and the term " backbone . 11 

What does the spinal column do? 

Where is man ! s? 

Gan it be felt easily? 

List animals with "backbones" that are used as a source of 
meat. 

Bring in an earthworm. Compare it with a plastic model of 
a fish or chicken skeleton by demonstrating the presence or 
absence of a spinal column. 

Write the classification of invertebrates on the chalkboard. 
Discuss. 

Stress predominance of insects; remind pupils that spiders 
are not insects but are a separate group. Review the term 
arthropod . 

Talk about the group arthropoda. 

Are insects an important percentage of this group? 

Are most of the animals in the world arthropods? 

Select one of the lesser known invertebrate groups. Re- 
port to the class using any available specimens, illustra- 
tions, or drawings. 

Make a random list of animals and appoint small committees 
to find out whether the animals are vertebrates or inverte- 
brates. Classify various animals into either of the two 
groups as shown below: 



Animals 


Verte- 

brate 


Inverte- 

brate 




dog 


X 




grasshopper 


. vr 


X 






17. Obtain charts, pictures, or models of the skeletal structure of 
different animals. Mote the similarities and differences. Use 
an opaque projector if available to show them to the class. 

18. Prepare illustrations of various types of animal skeletal struc- 
tures. Label the important parts. Again note similarities and 
differences (the overhead projector may be used to good advan- 
tage in this activity) . 

19. Compare the five main groups of vertebrates. Mote their similar- 
ities and differences. 

20. Bring in at least two or three colored pictures of animals be- 
longing to each of the groups. Set up an identification sys- 
tem. 

Play the "Twenty Questions" game in trying to clarify pupil 
thinking. 

21. Make an animal album using colored pictures or drawings with 
short descriptive reports. Classify the illustrations accord- 
ing to group. 

22. Construct papier-mache, pipe cleaner, or wire models of the 
skeletal structure of a fish. Use other animals also. Com- 
pare results and discuss them. 

23. Observe the activities of a goldfish or other living fish in 
an aquarium. Discu:s the fins, gills, and scales. 

Do all fish have scales? Explain any variations. If 
so, name them. 

24. Compare a frog with a toad. Identify the differences be- 
tween them; the similarities. Use live examples if poss- 
ible. 

25. Read about the various types of reptiles. Discuss the 
physical differences. 

26. Pursue the study of snakes. 

How do snakes move? 

What common snake bears living young? 

27. List the characteristics common to turtles. 

Does a turtle have a spinal column? 

If so, where? Describe it. 

28. Conduct research on the differences between alligators and 
crocodiles. Permit the pupils time to present their findings 
to the class. 
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29- Talk about the different kinds of birds that have been seen. 

How can they be distinguished from one another? 

What things do all birds have in common which are used 
in grouping? 

30. Head about, observe, and discuss some of the differences in 
mammals as contrasted with the other groups. List the charac- 
teristics that are used to identify mammals. Include the 
human beings. 

31. Construct a chart showing the skeletal structure of an animal. 
Make an electric answer game out of this chart. 

32. Reconstruct the skeletal structure of a chicken or other fowl. 
Soak the bones in hot, soapy water for a half hour or more to 
remove meat. Use household cement and wire or string to re- 
assemble the fowl f s skeletal structure. (The bones must be 
thoroughly clean and dry before attempting this project.) 

CONCEPT: Animals reproduce similar offspring (species). 

1. Place a handful of hay in a jar of distilled or aged water 
and keep the jar in a warm dark place for several days. 

Obtain a microscope or microprojector slide of the scum 
formed in the jar. Look for one-celled animals on slides; 
paramecia and other organisms may be seen. Possibly re- 
production by means of cell division (binary fissior^ may also 
be seen. 




2. Obtain or make simple illustrations showing dividing in such 
one-celled animals as the paramecium and amoeba. 
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10 . 



11 . 
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Bring coral to class and examine its physical structure under 
magnification. Describe the many kinds of organisms found in 
the coral. Allow pupils to handle and study it at length. 

Report on jellyfish and sponges. 

How do these organisms reproduce? 

i 

Define the term regeneration. Read about the lobster, cray- 
fish, and earthworm in relation to this aspect, j 

Report on recent experiments with the regenerative capabili- 
ties of planaria. Encourage them to make simple drawings for 
the class presentation. / 

/ 

Suggest that a science project may result with additional 
study. / 

Introduce and define the terms egg, sperm, and embryo . Develop 
a simple working definition for each. Ask pupils to place them 
into their science notebooks. 



Carefully break the yolk of any fresh hen's egg. A white spot 
on the egg yolk may be visible. This is the part of the egg 
that would have grown into a chicken, if fertilized. 

By means of charts or illustrations explain the development 
of an egg. 



Will an egg purchased in a store produce a chick? If 
not, why not? 



FERTILE 

EGG 




Developing 
Embryo 
Shell 



embrane 

Ibumen 



Obtain frog eggs and observe the development. Allow several 
weeks for this activity. 



Fashion different types of eggs out of clay, papier-mache', or 
plaster of parisi. 



Try to duplicate the actual size. Color them as they are in 
nature. Display them, (illustrations of various types of 
eggs may be found in books. Seek information on an inde- 
pendent study basis . ) 



Summarize the major differences in animal eggs. Include a 
brief talk about the animals which retain fertilized eggs 
(embryos) until living offspring are bom. 
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